INORGANIC  SUBSTANCES

upon the organism resulting from the deficiencies of these
inorganic substances.

The energy-producing foods do not in general contain all
these inorganic substances and they must therefore be supplied
in leafy green vegetables and fresh fruits. From a dietetic point
of view, the first four of the elements mentioned above are of
chief importance, the rest being supplied in sufficient quantities
in most ordinary diets. Calcium, phosphorus, iron, and iodine,
however, are often present in inadequate amounts. We must
therefore briefly consider the function of each of them and
enumerate the foodstuffs in which they are to be found.

Calcium is necessary for the proper formation of the bones
and teeth; the promotion of bone-calcification is closely asso-
ciated with the presence of both calcium and vitamin D.
Calcium is equally required for the clotting of the blood and
the maintenance of the heart-beat. There is a constant supply
of calcium in the blood, estimated at 8 to n mg. per 100 c.c.;
thus, the body contains more calcium than any other of the
inorganic elements, and 99 per cent of it is to be found in the
bones. The chief sources of calcium are milk, egg-yolk, cheese,
black treacle, green vegetables of various kinds, watercress,
dried figs, and almonds. The calcium intake is particularly
important during pregnancy and lactation, and in infancy and
childhood when the bones are still being formed.

Phosphorus is also necessary for the formation of the bones,
and for the brain and nerves. This element is the chief partner
of calcium. It has been shown that the anti-calcifying effect of
many cereals is due to their deficiency in available phosphorus.
Milk, cheese, egg-yolk, lean meat, liver, fish of all kinds, whole
wheat, spinach, nuts, almonds, are some of the foodstuffs
which contain phosphorus. An absolute deficiency of it is not
common among human beings, but it is a problem of great
importance in the feeding of livestock, for large areas of land
are lacking in it; and in these areas human diet may also be
deficient.

In 1838 a Swedish chemist named Berzelius showed that
the red colouring matter of blood was capable of absorbing
much oxygen and concluded that this was due to the iron in
this pigment. His conclusion has been confirmed by physiolo-
gists, who find that this element is essential for the formation of
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